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Bushongo practise the couvade. When a woman has been
delivered of a child, her husband has to go to bed and be
nursed ; even before the birth he is obliged to stay at home,
and to prevent him from stirring abroad his belt is cut, so
that if he walked about, or even stood up, his clothes would
fall off. So all he can do is to sit in front of his house and
make the best of it. At initiation the youth receive some
sound moral instruction, and their courage is tested in various
ways, as by being invited or forced to go through a tunnel,
in which men disguised in the skins of leopards and monkeys,
and others armed with a naked sword and red-hot irons, are
stationed in niches at intervals to frighten the candidates as
they pass. Another ordeal consists in leaping from a tree,
round which arrows are stuck in the ground with the points
upwards. Bull-roarers are also sounded to frighten the lads ;
their noise is supposed to be the voice of ghosts.
But perhaps the most interesting feature in the life of the
Bushongo is their artistic talent, which is especially displayed
in wood-carving. In Mr. Torday's opinion, they are the
greatest artists of black Africa ; he tells us that as weavers,
embroiderers, carvers in wood, and workers of metal they
have not their equals in the whole continent, unless for metal
work we except the people of Benin, who, however, were
taught by Europeans. No boy may be initiated who has not
learned how to make their artistic mats, and every scion of
the Royal House must become a trained smith. Even the
kings of old loved to show their skill In welding iron, and one
of them, who lived early in the sixteenth century, is still re-
membered as a great smith. But the most remarkable pro-
ducts of the native art are the wooden portrait statues of
their kings. The oldest and finest is that of the great King
and legislator Shamba Bolongongo. Mr. Torday was for-
tunate enough to procure many specimens of Bushongo art,
which are now exhibited in the British Museum.
Mr. Torday also gives us some account of the Baluba, a
widespread Bantu people in the southern basin of the Congo.
The ordeals undergone by lads at initiation among them
resemble those of the Bushongo. The tribe is also the pos-
sessor of a Secret Society, the members of which devour the
bodies of slaves and malefactors in order to prevent the